II
SOME GENERAL PRINCIPLES
WE HAVE HITHERTO sketched the background of the
present difficulties concerning the content of education,
and we have said a litde of the social forces which have
moulded the curriculum that we know. Though it is
necessary to keep this historical perspective in our minds,
if for no other reason than to emphasize the organic
nature of education, we can approach the problem of
content from a different angle by discussing the possible
justification for including, the study of a subject in our
education.
There will probably be fairly general agreement that
we may seek that justification under one of three broad
heads. A study may convey information which is essential
to the business of living; it may inculcate valuable skills;
and, thirdly, it may contribute to the spiritual develop-
ment of the individual, using the word 'spiritual* to
include the satisfaction of the highest intellectual, moral,
and aesthetic capacities. It is probably necessary to meet
certain immediate objections to this classification before
we go on to discuss some of its implications, and to clarify
by examples some of its ambiguities, as, for example, the
meaning of 'valuable skills.' Some will object to the
idea of ' subjects' at all. They will feel that, since greater
unity is what our education most urgently needs, we
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